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DURABILITY 





T HE prime factor in the design of this 
type of engine is the ability to with- 
stand the heavy duty of bombing, torpedo 
and long distance flying. All vital parts 
arc particularly rugged. Hard flying at near 
and above rated power has thoroughly 
proven its durability. A generous over- 
load capacity above rated power contrib- 
utes greatly to longevity and smoothness. 

The wide engineering experience and 
ability that is so important a heritage of 
this organization is characteristic in this 
latest Wright achievement. 



WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, XJ. S. A. 


The Wright T-type i: being installed 
now in single and multi-engine 
planes for bombing, torpedo and 
long distance service. 

The underlying desire in every 
flyer's mind is engine dependability. 
The Wright T-type combines this 
dependability with very high power 
and exceptionally I ight weight. These 
characteristics insure economy in 
maintenance and a saving from loss 
of large and expensive planes in 
which this type of engine is installed. 
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Airplanes for Night Flying 

T HE experimental mail ships which the aircraft industry 
has produced for the Air Mail Service calls attention to 
the 1 'iiet that the requirements of night flying will probably 
brine about certain changes in the performance of the Air 
Mail i-qnipment. To use a DH mail plane for this work, ex- 
cept a matter of expediency, would involve too serious 
I 1 az. 1 i '!-. Forced landings with so fast landing a ship would 
involve risks which might prove a serious deterrent to the 
popular approval of this necessary development. 

Ii i- obvious that the requirements of night flying will 
demand a type of ship that can land some 15 or 20 miles 
slower than the regular DH mail plane. To accomplish tlrs, 

is fully justified on the grounds of safety, while on the other 
hand a lower maximum speed is not so serious a drawback 
at night, when the winds generally die down. Taking into 
account this meteorological advantage, it will probably be 
found that the slower flying and -lower land : ng night mail 
ships will cover the night route at nbout the same rate of 
speed as the regular DH mail planes do over the daylight 
routes. Such were the considerations governing the designs 
of the experimental mail planes produced by the industry, 
all of wliieli have much lower maximum and minimum speeds 
than the regular DH mail plane. 

Of course it will take some persuasion at first to overcome 
the average Air Mail pilot's very natural devotion to the 
regular Mai! DH and the Liberty engine, which serve them 
so well for day flying. However, most of them realize very 
well that the Mail DH is not suited to night flying; and the 
suggestion to use specially designed equipment is, as a rule, 
approved by the pilots. 

The whole problem of giving the Air Mail Service suitable 
equipment in sufficient numbers for its night flying route 
should be frankly placed before Congress. The splendid 
record which the Air Mail Service has written into the annals 
of aviation — a record unequailed for safety and reliability — 

nations of the world. The recent study of our Air Mail 
system by a distinguished officer of the British Air Staff 
College emphasizes this fact. By fostering the expansion of 
the Air Mail Service into night flying activities, the chief de- 
velopment which will give air transport its commercial justi- 
fication, Congress will build up a national asset which some 
day will prove as valuable in peace as in war. 


The Early Pioneers 

D URING the recent war, the Army Air Service had the 
commendable thought of honoring several pioneers of 
aviation, as well as some prominent Air Service pilots who 


had been killed in action, by naming flying fields after them. 
It is suggested that this practice he continued, not only in the 
case of Army flying fields, but also with regard to municipal 
and other airports. 

Among the early American pilots there were a good many 
whose fame was not confined to this country and who have 
heen too quickly forgotten. To mention but a few of them, 
there was John Moisant, the first man to fly from Paris to 
London; Archie Hoxsey and Ralph Johnstone who estab- 
lished several world's records at a time when the mastery of 
the air was beginning to slip from America to France; Cnl- 
braitli Rodgers, the first man to fly from eoast. to coast ; the 
Janus brothers, flying boat pioneers of the Middle West: arid 
Lincoln Beachey, the peerless stunter and also the first sky- 

This list could be considerably enlarged, as it only includes 
those who were particularly in the limelight. Among other 
early pilots who should be honored by naming fields for them 
may he mentioned Phil Parmalce. Eugene Ely, John Frisbte, 
C. K. Hamilton, Charles Walsh. Tod Shriver. A1 Welsh and 
Cecil Peoli. The work done by these men in popularizing the 
airplane, which in those days often involved very serions 
risks, deserves to receive lasting recognition. 

In the domain of ligbter-than-air craft similar recognition 
should be given the work of the pioneers. To mention but the 
most prominent, the names of John Wise, Capt. Thomas 
Baldwin and Melvin Vaniman should be given to balloon and 
airship stations, so the memory of these men may live among 
those who follow the steps of the pathfinders. 


Those Traveling by Air 

P RESS reports from France bring out the remarkable 
fact that few Frenchmen patronize the extensive French 

During the month of August Frenchmen comprised only 
2*4 per cent of the passengers traveling on French commercial 
planes. Americans were the greatest customers of the French 
air companies, providing 53 per cent of the commercial air 
travelers. England was second with 30 per cent, and Holland 
third with 6 per cent. 

The probable reason for this somewhat startling lack of 
French passengers is found in the fact that the French travel 
less outside their own country than do almost any other 
nationals, and that the expense of air travel is still above the 
average Frenchman’s purse. 

The fact that over half the passengers were Americans in- 
dicates that once they arc offered opportunity to fly from 
city to city in safety and comfort, Americans will pay the 
price to save time and inconvenience by utilizing air routes. 
The history of the railroads and the automobile amply prove 
this contention. 
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Naval Airship ZR1 Visits New York City 

Big Rigid Covers About 600 Miles Over the Atlantic Seaboard 
In Flight of 1114 Hours’ Duration 


New York City was treated on Sept. 10 to the novel sight 
of a rigid airship maneuvering in its skies, when the U. S. 
naval airship ZR1 encircled the island of Manhattan in the 
course of a highly successful flight of liy 2 hr. duration, her 
first extended cruise since her maiden flight on Sept. 4. This 
was the first opportunity New Yorkers have had to view a 
rigid airship in flight in full daylight, for the R34 of trans- 
atlantic fame, was only seen for a few brief instants when 
searchlights revealed her outline over Times Square the night 
she headed back for England in 1919. 

Intimate contact with aircraft makes aeronautical men, as 
a rule, indifferent to the esthetic aspects of air navigation. 
Laymen are more apt to judge from this point of view. That 


officer, intended to carry ont some maneuvers which t il not 
been attempted in any of the three previous flights, all 0 f 
which were of brief duration. These maneuvers ir ! udeil 
climb to 7000 ft., valve testing, turning radius and speed 
up to 50 knots. 

When they had been completed, Commander McCrary radio 
telegraphed back to Lakohurst: “Over Toms River. Com- 
pleted test of valves. Coming down to about 3000 ft Will 
cruise in this vicinity for about mi hour. Notify Nev York 
will leave Lakehurst 9 a. m. daylight saving time and salute 
Statue of Liberty 11.30. Notify Philadelphia will 11 over 
that city at 5 p. m. McCrary.” 

This program was carried out with a precision which— as 



Official Photo U. 8. Navy 

On the left, Comdr. Frank B. McCrary, U.S.N. at the helm of the ZJil — on the right, the control car of the ZIxl 
from below 


the appearance of the ZR1 over New York caused a great 
thrill of delight to the onlookers is best shown by the news- 
paper reports and editorials dealing with this event which 
appeared the following day. As typical of these feelings we 
quote from the account in the New York Herald: “In the 

beauty of this vast hull, gracefully lined as a Greek vase and 
delicately colored as a leaping trout, flashing in the sun and 
soaring majestically above the buildings in the height of which 
New York takes pride, people forgot the deadly purpose be- 
hind all the beauty.” In an editorial entitled “ZR1 and the 
Eclipse”, the New York Herald said among others: 

A Beautiful Vision 

"New York city paid more attention to the dirigible than it 
did to the eclipse. When thnt glistening new airship of the 
Navy sailed mnjestically over Manhattan and the Hudson the 
open spaces were filled with upturned faces. From roofs and 
windows many watched the silvery ship sail serenely against 
a background of blue sky, and then went back to their work, 
the richer by a beautiful vision. • • • 

"ZR1 is a man's dream come true through the labors of 
many men. Even the humblest human being watching her 
at work against the blue must be thrilled with a just pride 
in belonging to a race that can create on such a scale." 

The ZR1 left the* naval air station at Lakehurst, N. J., 
at 7.20 a. m., heading for the New Jersey shore. At 8 o'c'ock 
she was visible from Atlantic Highlands. Before proceeding 
to New York, Comdr. Frank R. McCrary, her commanding 


the Herald justly remarks — would do credit to means of lo- 
comotion much older than the ZR1. Her arrival oil the 
lower end of the city was awaited by a crowd of several 
thousand, which scanned the misty air in the direction of Gov- 
ernors Island. Promptly at 11.30 a. m. those who were 
looking down the harbor saw the misty curtain part and a 
silvered prow appear. In a couple of seconds the airship was 
facing its audience, beautiful in outline and evidently under 
perfect control. Under the light of the sun the gleaming sil- 
ver of the ship's fabric formed on appropriate background 
for the letters “ZR1” on either side of the prow and “U. S. 
Navy” on the sides. The circular red, white and blue emh‘em 
of the air service and American flag, briskly fluttering from 
the stern by the force of the “air wash,” added to the picture 
which thrilled the spectators. 

Escorted by Three Planes 

Escorted by three DcHaviland planes from Mitchel Field, 
piloted by Lieuts. E. H. Barksdale, Clyde B Finter and 
Newton II. Longfellow, the ZR1 proceeded toward the Battery 
at a he : ght of about 1500 ft., five of the six motors driving 
the ship along at 40 mi./hr. When abreast of the Statue 
of Liberty the ZR1 executed a graceful dip in salute. 

Passing over lower Manhattan, Commander McCrary fol- 
lowed a course up the North River, the ship's progress l>e:ng 
marked by the tooting whistles of harbor ernft and factories. 

Traveling northward as far as Washington Height- the 
ZR1 turned eastward as far as the East River and then 



The U. S. naval airship ZR/ in flight, and below, her officers: (L. to R.) — Lieut. A. R. Houghton. Lieut. L. E. Mueller, 
Comdr. ]. H. Klein, Lieut. C. ff. Rosendahl, Lt. Comdr. M. R. Pierce. Lieut. /. C. Arnold, Lieut. E. H. Kincaid, Lieut. 
H. I". IVilcy. Lieut. R. ]. Miller, Lieut. R. F. Tyler, Lieut. ]. B. Anderson. Comdr. F. R. McCrary, commanding officer 
of the 2LRI is not in this picture. In the R. H. corner, Comdr. R. D. Wcyerbachcr, looking out from the control car 


traveled back to the. harbor, encompassing the 25 mi. air 
route in about half an hour. Returning to the mists over 
Governors Island the ship, lost to view, started on its flight 
to Jet'sev cities and Philadelphia. 

Tic airship passed over the Philadelphia City Hall at 2.30 
p. in., traveling at the rate of 45 mi./hr. at an altitude of 5000 
ft., executing a majestic swing around and heading back to 
Lnkiluirst. The ZR1 reached the air station at 7 o’clock, 
where 350 marines and sailors were waiting to “walk” the 
ship into the hangar. It was a tired but happy crew of 
thirty-two officers and men that tumbled out of the five cars 
and from the interior of the hull after the craft had been 
safely berthed. 

Tlic following account of her cruise, written for the New 
York Tribune by Comdr. Ralph D. Weyerbacher, U. S. N., 
the officer who has been mainly responsible for the engineering 
and assembling work of the ZR1, is reproduced by courtesy of 
our contemporary: 

“Had the ZR1, super-dreadnought of the air, flown over 
New York today on a warlike errand we could have destroyed 
public buildings, blown great holes in the crowded streets and 
reduced the metropolis to a state of panic unparalleled in 
world history. 

“Plowing lazily up the Narrows, had we carried the five 
tons of high explosives the giant dirigible can float, we could 
have dispatched the guns of Forts Hamilton and Wadsworth 
and lifted the seagoing Aquitania from the water, to say 
nothing of lesser craft in the harbor. 

What Might Be 

"The handsome Custom House would have been an easy 
target, lower Broadway could have been churned up with 
deln i. Hum toppling skyscrapers, the City Hall and Postoffice 
would have gone and gaping holes would have marked what 
arc now Union, Madison and Times squares. 

"I could not help thinking, as I stood by the starboard rail 
in the control car of the air leviathan while we circled Man- 
hattan Island, what grievous destruction may be wrought by 
aerinl bombing over large cities, if such floating battleships 
as the ZR1 can be developed to a point where they can suc- 
cessfully resist counter attack. 

"However, the ZR1 is not a bombing craft and our visit 
to New York was an entirely peaceful one. The prime func- 
tion of this and similar airships is to act as a long-distance 
eye of the Navy. The ZR1 was designed as a wide-ranging 
scout, to scour the seas in time of war for signs of enemy 
fleet movements. 


“This first daytime trip of a great dirigible to New York 
(the R34, cn English airtt.ip, passed over part of the city 
at 2 o'clock one morning during her American stay ) was only 
an incident in our ambitious program on behalf of lightcr- 
than-air craft in the American navy. 

Proved Safety of Craft 

“The whole trip, consuming eleven and one-lmlf hours' lime 
in the air and covering nearly 600 miles over the Atlantic 
seaboard, was a tremendous success. At this moment, having 
only alighted from the ZR1 and without having had time to 
go over the observations carefully, 1 can say that we have 
proved to the satisfaction of our own officers at least that the 
largest airship in the world, designed and built entirely in 
America, of American materials and with American hands, 
can be flown with entire safety and maneuvered as an effec- 

“I trust I will be pardoned if I dwell for a moment upon 
the Navy's achievement in the ZR1. We not only built the 
biggest lighter-than-air vessel afloat, but we experimented 
with apparent success with a new element, the non-inflam- 
mable gas, helium. No other dirigible has used helium. 

“Today’s flight demonstrated that, in spite of the disastrous 
consequences of earlier experiments with the Zeppelin form, 
we have an airship capable of taking the air for long voyages 
and returning with less danger to the crew than in some sorts 
of land transportation. 

“As we glided over New York the chance of our crashing 
to earth was so slight as to be negligible. We rose and fell 
at will, riding easily over bumps thnt would have rocked 
smaller craft, due to air holes and currents from below*. 
Nothing that we can foresee could hove caused us to descend 
unwillingly, a'though we weighed as we flew more than 100,- 
000 lb. or twenty tons. 

“Our dials recording the stresses and strains on the mam- 
moth frame, longer than the Washington Monument, showed 
us we had a margin of safety of two and one-half under the 
worst conceivable circumstances in the air, due to storms or 

No Danger of Expanding Gas 

“Experiments with the automatic safety valves on the gas 
bags demonstrated that they operate instantaneously at the 
■pressure height,’ which today was 6200 ft., and there is no 
danger of the helium expanding and bursting out at high 
altitudes. The maneuvering valves also worked to perfection 
today, enabling us to elevate and depress the ship easily. 
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The Navy-Wright Racer for the Schneider Cup 

Racing Seaplane Built by Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
Embodies Numerous Novel Features 



/I. W. Cor Ion, t 
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How Modern Racing Planes are Developed 


By FRANK H. RUSSELL 
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parasite drag. Now the real polar corves normally fail to 
follow the parabola- form at very high lilt coefficients, for 
there the airstream begins to leave the upper side until 
burbling occurs. Proceeding still further, no polar curve ever 
would reach the lift requested by formula (5). Of course, 
where the polar curve is already beginning to leave the cal- 
culated parabola of induction, the actually obtainable best 
climbing angle will not fully equal the figure calculated from 
(6). As this deviation is starting at a lift coefficient about 
the same in all normal good forms and essentially only de- 
pending upon the main camber, judgment of the limits of 
application of the method is greatly facilitated by plotting 
the lines of equal theoretical lift coefficients into the diagrams. 
This has been done in Fig. 1. It is now of some interest that 
with high lift sections even a rather large loss from the theo- 


denee sufficiently by some means like the Lachmann or 
Handley Page slot, combined with high aspect ratio. Un- 
fortunately all such measures are also accompanied bv an 
increase of the parasite drag, so that ordinarily the loss offsets 
the gain. However, our diagrams provide a useful mean- of 
obtaining a quick check on the possibility of an improvement 
to the climbing angle by some new slot arrangement, as soon 
as a model test shows an improvement in the minimum profile 

Finally, it is to be pointed out that the above investigation 
only considers the aerodynamical quality of the wing, and 
that it does not solve tile whole problem of the optimum 
lifting device. In reality, the wing loading must be taken 
into account. As every measure applied with a view to in- 
creasing the aspect ratio or to decreasing the parasite -I rag 
is to some extent opposed to the requirements of a light 
wing loading, the advantage of any aerodynamical improve- 
ment must always be compared in the first place with the 
additional concession to weight connected with it. Finally, 
there mv perhaps practical limitations to the span, owing to 
requirements of dismantling, housing, transporting, repairing, 
etc. which must also be taken into account. But all these 
factors cannot be grasped by a simple mathematical formula. 
They depend much on the technology, tools and manufac- 
turing standards of each particular factory. In spite ol all 

importance, the formulae and diagrams given, based on aero- 
dynamical considerations alone, may well prove useful. 


Fig. 3. Best climbing and gliding angles for Coctlingen 4 33 


reticnlly calculated lift coefficients does only very little harm 
to tile climbing angle. Therefore the method of checking the 
latter from our diagram yields a reasonable first approxi- 
mation through a much wider range than might be supposed 

In Fig. 3 there are compared the actually obtainable figures 
of the licst gliding and climbing angles of the Gottingen 433 
wing curve with those calculated from equation (ti) at differ- 
ent aspect ratios and parasite drags. It may be seen how the 
overestimating of the climliing number results begins to be 
felt with an aspect ratio of about 10 : 1. It is obvious that 
efforts such ns that of Espcnlaub, who wished to counter- 
balance the higher resistance of a rough finish by an exagger- 
ated aspect ratio, eventually prove ineffective, for it is 
impossible to realize such a high lift as to get the full ad- 
vantage of a relatively low induced drag. 

The approximation given by (6a) is further improved, even 
with high aspect ratio, if the deviations of tile polar curve 
of any airfoil from its respective parabola are decreased by 
relating its figures to another parabola corresponding to a 
certain, somewhat decrcnscd, virtual aspect ratio. This will 
he the case, if, as is usual, the model tests were taken with 
a rectangular shaped wing, although it is well known that 
wings of elliptical shape and the use of the truly effective aspect 
ratio b’/F offer a smaller and more constant profile drag and 
also keep its minimum value farther on to higher lift. That 
is, the wind tunnel results for a square-tipped model may be 
used to secure a satisfactory approximation to the gliding 
and climbing angles for an actual wing with elliptical tips. 

One might hope to raise the range of lift coefficient inoi- 


Bar Association for Federal Air Law 

The American Bar Association lias unanimously indorsed 
the enactment of a Federal law to regulate aviation, according 
to information received by tile Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
mcive nf A merii-a from William 1’. MncCmcken, Jr., of 
Chicago, Chairman of the Association's Committee on Air 

The report of Mr. MacCracken’s Committee, as adopted by 
the national body, recommended, in brief: 

1. That the special committee be either continued or made 
a standing committee of tlie American Bar Association. 

2. That the American Bar Association indorse the enact- 
ment by Congress of legislation fostering and regulating aero- 
nautics substantially ns set forth in H. R. 137i5 introduced 
by tlie Hon. Samuel Winslow at the fourth session of the 
67th Congress. 

3. That the members of the American Bar Association 
assist in procuring the enactment of legislation, both state and 
federal, which will encourage tlie development of commercial 
aeronautics in the United States. 

4. That the attention of the membership be called to the 
international problems connected with aeronautics and par- 
ticularly to the necessity for the codification of rules govern- 

The other members of Mr. MncCrncken's committee are: 
George G. Bogert, of Ithaca, N. Y. ; Philip A. Carroll of New 
York'; W. Jefferson .Davis of San Diego, Cal.; and Daniel W. 
Iddings, of Oliio. 

H. R. 13715, known as the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1923, 
was prepared by Representative Winslow, Chairman of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, with the 
assistance of representatives of governmental and civilian 
aviation. It would establish a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics 
in the Department of Commerce and provide the basis for 
a Federal Air Code. 

“Prolonged delay in enacting Federal Air Law,” said a 
statement from tlie Aeronautical Chamber, “has been deplor- 
able for three reasons. First, there lias been needless loss of 
life nnd property on account of lack of proper certification 
of airworthiness of aircraft and competency of pilots. 
Second, the normal growth of a new and essential industry 
and utility lias been nrrestod — insurance rates are high, and 
capital naturally is reluctant to flow into a business lacking 
proper legal status. The third reason, keenly realized by our 
War and Navy Departments, is that, ns long as the growth of 
commercial aviation is delayed, just so long will our national 
defenses be impaired and the ultimate cost of restoring them 
he increased.” 



The Laird Five-Passenger Limousine Plane 

New Cabin Plane Equipped with 300 hp. Packard Engine 
Has Excellent Performance 



General view of the nexr Laird Limousine (300 hp. Packard engine) equipped lo carry five passengers and pilot 


The Laird Limousine is an enclosed eabin type airplane 
designed for commercial purposes. 

Tlie cabin is luxuriously upholstered in grey plush and seats 
five passengers, two in the fore part of the eabin and three 
in the rear seat which is at the rear of tlie eabin. All pass- 
enger sents face forward. The two forw-ard passenger seats 
are separate, there being sufficient space between each seat 
to allow easy access to them. It is not necessary for pass- 
engers to climb over any part of tlie airplane structure in 
making entrance to the cabin or to their seats in the eabin. 
There is a window opposite each seat, so that each passenger 
lias good vision aside, ahead or to the rear. 

Just aft of the cabin is a compartment of sufficient size 
to carry thirty pounds of baggage for each passenger. 

Access to the cabin is by a door on the left hand side only. 
The sill of the door is low- enough to the ground so passengers 
may get in or out of the eabin without the use of a stepping 
stool or platform. 

The pilot’s eockpit is located just ahead of the eabin nnd 
eoimuunication between passengers and pilot may be carried 
on through a door provided for that purpose. The pilot’s 
cockpit is large enough to seat two people side by side and is 
fitted with dual Dcp control so it may be flown from either 

The wings are of conventional design, the spars being built 
np in the usual Laird manner, being laminated spruce, box 
'VI-. Ribs are of reinforced plywood, truss type. 

The fuselage construction is similar to that of the Laird 
Swallow, being of the strut and wire construction type. The 
portion which forms Hie cabin is covered with three ply veneer. 

The 300 hp. Packard 12 cyl. engine is mounted in a specially 
designed steel tube mounting. Both the mounting and the 
engine may be removed from the main fuselage in one unit 
n.v 'lie removal of four bolts, or the engine may be removed 
front the mounting in the usnal manner. 

This ship has been tested on several cross country flights, 
can ving full load and has proven very satisfactory. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF THE LAIRD LIMOUSINE 





Effect of Airfoil Thickness and Plan Form on 
Lateral Control 

NA.C.A. Report No. 169 
By H. I. HOOT 

Tests for the purpose of determining the effectiveness of 
ailerons were made on six model airfoils in the No. 1 wind 
tunnel of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
The method consisted in measuring the rolling moments and 
aileron moments in the ordinary way. In addition to this 
the wing was allowed to spin freely about an axis in the 
direction of the air flow and the angular velocity measured. 

The results show that tlie thickness of the nirfoil has very- 
little effect on either the rolling moment or the hinge moment, 
hut that the tapering in plan form somewhat decreases (lie 
rolling moment and hinge moment, although the resulting effi- 
cioncy is somewhat higher for the tapered wings. The airfoil 
tapered in plan form, however, shows practically no falling 
off in the rolling moment at the critical angle of attack, 
whereas the wings of the rectangular plan form show n marked 
dropping off in the rolling moment at this point. This in- 
dicates that it is possible to obtain good lateral control with 
small ailerons at low speeds if the plan form is tapered. The 
rotational speed of the d'ffcrent airfoils is practically the 
same for all of the sections tested. 

A copy of Report No. 169 may he obtained upon request 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Tests of Navy Curtiss Racer 


Flyin, 


in the Pulitzer Race to be held in St. 
Louis, bettered on Sept. 13 all speed records for airplanes. 
Details of the flight, which was held at Garden City, L. I., 
were reported to the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy De- 
partment as follows. The highest speed recorded in the trials 
was 254 mi./hr., which was made with the wind. To offset 
the advantages of the wind the series of flights were made in 
opposite directions over the one kilometer course and the 
computed to obtain the actual speed which the 


plane would n 


dill a 


intensive effort of Curtiss engineering and manufacturing 
organizations. Aviation people who had examined the ship 
expressed unbounded admiration for the refinement of detail 
and symmetry of design. 

The machine flew fifteen minutes, sometimes flying almost 
vertically, at other times diving, turning at high speeds with 
wings upright, jumping from a low speed to the maximum; 


make s 


icial test of all racii 


-ring i 


smaller 
In its 
pany gu 




:, the 


Hid n speed considerably hij, 

v.iiruss nacer of last year. Suffice it to say that in its 
trials, which followed quickly, taken over a measured < 
in horizontal flight and timed by an electrical timing £ 
the guaranteed speed was greatly exceeded. 

Lieutenant Brow in commenting on the flight, said thi 
new airplane handled in the air in a manner that w; 
together satisfactory. He stated that the ship in his o| 
ind safer to maneuver than the craft whi 


piloted i 

Lieutenant Bro 


• Puliti 


is than the 


t yen 


e of Fall River, Mass., and his 
idence, R. I. He has been identified 
ice 1917 and was a member of the 
o took part in the Detroit Air Races 


Line-Up in the Schneider Race 

The chances of the British team which was picked to 
the Schneider Cup in the race to be held Sept. 28 at 
England, have been lessened by the withdrawal of one c 
entries, the Sopwith-Hawker. Its pilot, Lieutenant Li 
had the plane out for a trial trip, but she turned o 
landing, suffering irreparable damage, so that she hac 
withdrawn from the list of entries. This leaves Great ! 
with only two entries, the Supermarine “Sea Lion” a 
Blackburn “Whale” flying boats, both of which are eq 
with 450 hp. Napier Lion engines. An earlier model 
T ' " >n last year’s race at an average sp 


, rod that o 
plane flying boat equipped with 
trich engines and two Lamblin 
Thes. 


mted o 


ndiator 


the 


fly the plane in 


wheels underneath, and come to a stop without groundlooping 
or any of the various antics to which many experimental ship 
are subject? Lieutenant Brow brought his machine dowi 
close to the ground, gradually slackening the speed of hi: 
engine, and letting it glide along quietly and smoothly unti 
the wheels touched the earth and it came to a stop. Thi: 
ended the first flight, which was a complete success. It wn: 
another tribute of the method which the Curtiss organizatioi 
uses in the design of new ships. This ship was the resul 
°f work which began over eight months ago in the aero 

tested and changed, and retested and changed, until a wing 
was produced having, it is claimed by the Curtiss Company, 
a smaller head resistance and a greater lift than any other. 

It has been said the 1923 Racer is but a refinement of the 
present world's fastest machine, the Army Curtiss Racer of 
1922. The Curtiss motor has been redesigned, giving it some 
50 hp. more for weight of less than 1% lb. per hp. The new 
Curtiss Reed duralumin propeller adds to the speed. A 

peller was used, and 235 mi./hr. was recorded. Then ' the 
wooden propeller was replaced with a metal “prop” made of 
duralumin, which is almost drawn to the fineness of a knife 
blade at the ends. The new wing has the wing type radiator 
of Inst year. The flexible carriage with shock absorbers has 
been eliminated, and a new Curtiss-designed wheel, having 
in it the shock-absorbing or cushioning effect required for 
landing, and doing away with the head resistance of the old 
:, adds speed. The body of the machine is slightly 


by Pilot Duhamel, who probably v 
Schneider Race. 

The other two entries of the Frei 
be Blanchard and CAMS flying bo 

Signor Conflenti, the former chief ei 
who has had extensive racing exp 
having designed two of the former 
for Italy. 

As to the Italian team, this will be composed of 
one of which will be ' ' ' 

The American team will consist of two Navy-Curtiss C 
racers (460 hp. Curtiss D12 engine) and one Naw-Wri 
NW2 racer (700 hp. Wright T3 engine), and a TR3 pi 
held in reserve as an alternate. The latter will also be u 
by the pilots to familiarize themselves with the race cou 
The Curtiss racers will be flown by Lieuts. Rutledge In 
and David Rittenhouse, U.S.N., respectively, and the Wri 
racer by Lieut. A. W. Gorton, U.S.N. Lieut. F. W. We 
U.S.N., is designed as alternate on the TR3. 


of the Savo 
with sea): 
ider Cup w 


ith i 


Tests of Navy-Wright Fighter 

Passing the world’s record mark for high speed i 
he Navy Wright Fighter, which will represent the Na\ 
he Pulitzer Race at St. Louis, made a speed of 238 mi 
>ver a measured course at Mitchel Field, Sept. 10. The 
peed mark was made in straightaway flight without the 
•antage of diving from altitude to attain momentum b. 
ring the measured course. The test was conducted 


the a 


uilders 


1 pr, 


o the 


accurate timing was observed to gain reliable information as 
to what may be expected from the new plane. In accordance 
with standard practice, times were taken on a number of 
flights over the course and the average computed to offset 
the advantage and resistance offered by the wind. The record 
speed mark represents the actual speed of the plane in still 

Lieut. L. H. Sanderson, U.S.M.C., who piloted the airplane, 
will represent the Navy in the International Air Races. Oct 
1, 2 and 3, at St. Louis and will fly the Navy Wright in 
which he bettered the world’s record recently. On conclusion 
of the record breaking flight Lieutenant Sanderson said : 

“The Navy Wright Fighter is in effect an airplane built 

The fact thnt the power/weight ratio of the engine is as low 
as has ever been developed has rendered this adaptation of 
an engine designed for heavy duty bombing and torpedo 
plane work in the Navy possible. In other words, the engine 
designed to carry 2000 lb. bombs to great altitude or service 
torpedoes can, by reason of advanced design features, be 
rendered adaptable to the utmost refinements in aircraft con- 
struction — that of the high speed fighting plane capable of 
competing with the fastest airplanes which have ever been 
built, and of surpassing the almost phenomenal speed marks 
which have been established in the past years.” 


AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


This Department is concerned with all civil flying 
activities such as the establishment of airports, the 
marking of airways, warnings to airmen regarding ob- 
structions. experiences gathered on flying routes and 
landing fields, the worl( of commercial aviation com- 
panies and private fliers, the formation of new air 
transport enterprises, personal paragraphs of general 


Communications to this effect, addressed "Airways 

Editor, Aviation, 225 Fourth Ave., New York 
City", should be brief, accurate and to the point. 
They should deal with facts, not with theories or 
speculations. While American civil flying activities 
will naturally be given prominence, communications 
will also be welcomed from Canada. Mexico and 
other parts of the Western Hemisphere. Editor. 


n Excellent Example 

Dr. C. W. Adams, a well known dentist, of Detroit, Mich., 
io owns extensive orange grove interest in central Florida, 
It .V he has been spending some months, has just completed 
oi' cessful airplane trip from Florida to Detroit, making the 
P in a Curtiss JN4D training plane with a Curtiss 0X5, 
lip. motor. The flight was made in 20 hr. flying time, 
wring a distance of some 1200 mi. Dr. Adams was ac- 
mpnnicd by Ex-Lieut. Fred J. Williams. 
l)r. Adams reports a wonderful trip and believes that avia- 
m is the coming means of transportation. He has been 
iking regular trips to Florida to spend winters for the last 
teen years by both train and automobile, and he believes 
i this one aerial trip he saw more of the eountry and its 
nulies than on all the other trips combined. With the estab- 
linient of chains of landing fields connecting the principal 
lies with hangar and field service, airplane travel will be 
eally simplified and the hazards of cross eountry flying 
du. cd fifty per cent. Dr. Adams flies because he likes it 
id believes it to be a safe means of transportation with the 
ercise of reasonable care. He intends to purchase a machine 
more power, greater speed and carrying capacity and 
akc numerous trips by air from Florida to Michigan, as the 
ip can be made in so few hours. On the return trip to 
orida with his new machine, Dr. Adams expects to go west 
Portland, Ore., thence down the Pacific coast to San Diego, 
■lit'., and through the Southern States. This trip will Con- 
nie several days and will be started within the next few 


Chicago News 

Owing to the heavy rains flying at Chicago airports has 
been practically at a standstill. The fields in the surrounding 
country are so soft that no one attempts any cross-country 

pastures. A little passenger carrying is going on, but not 


north n 




Dr. R. R. Ferguson, who represents the National Aero- 
nautic Association in Chicago during their drive for members, 
has succeeded in lining up over sixty. It is hoped that enough 
more will come in soon to reach the hundred mark and thus 
form a chapter. 

W. W. Meyer has returned from Sandy Beach resort, 
Mich., where he carried passengers for several weeks. His 
total flying time was in the neighborhood of 30 hr. A narrow 
strip of beach served as a landing field, the country being 
thickly wooded and dotted with small lakes. 

Sept. 22 will see an elimination contest among Chicago’s 
young model airplane builders who feel strong enough to 
participate in the big St. Louis Air Meet. The south park 
commissioners and Terrence Vincent, through whose tireless 
efforts the south park playgrounds were interested in the 
novel and interesting pastime, have decided to have another 
model contest this time in Washington Park. Several of the 
events will be for those who only recently learned to build 
planes at the park playground, while others will be free for 
all to decide who among the city’s champion model builders 
is eligible for the St. Louis meet. 


For the benefit of those who are contemplating a trip South 
by air, these fliers furnished the following log of the route 
covered, giving location of landing fields at which they stopped 
and a general description of the country over which they 
traveled. 

Detroit to Dayton, Ohio, good country to fly over, landing 
at Wilbur- Wright Field; Dayton, Ohio, to Lexington, Ky, 
good country to fly over, landing in center race track two 
miles west of town ; Lexington to Somerset, Ky., good country 
to fly over, and numerous landing fields surrounding town; 
Somerset to Harriman, Tenn., rough country through part of 
Tennessee, two or three fair landing fields south of town; 
Harriman to Chattanooga, Tenn., fair country to fly over, 
numerous landing fields south of town ; Chattanooga to At- 
lanta, Ga., fair country to fly over, landing in north end two 
mile race track six miles south of town; Atlanta to Americus, 
Ga.. landing at abandoned Government field, five miles north- 
east of town, country fair to rough; Americus to Valdosta, 
Ga., fair country, landing on golf links five miles north west 
of town; Valdosta to Gainesville, Fla., country fair, landing 
on golf links three miles west of town ; Gainesville to Tampa, 
Fla., landing at Luther Field west edge of town. 

New Italian Air Attache 

The appointment of Lieut. Comdr. Mario Caldcrara, R.I.N., 
to the post of air attache. Royal Italian Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is announced by the Italian Air Department. 
Commander Calderara is one of the earliest Italian pilots and 
was taught to fly by Wilbur Wright during his visit to Rome 

in 1909. 


British Pilot Studies U. S. Air Mail 

Squadron leader A. A. Walser, of the Royal Air For.® 
Staff College, in England, landed Sept. 10 at Hazelhurst Field, 
Mineola, at the end of a long trip in an Air Mail plane. He 
spoke enthusiastically of the aerial mail service in this country. 
By permission of Postmaster General New, obtained through 
the British Embassy in Washington, Walser made the trip 
on an Air Mail plane from Chicago to Omaha and then to 

Mr. Walser said thnt he would report his observations to the 
staff college on his return to England with a view to starting 
regular air mail service between England and her colonics. 
He commented upon the night flying done by the aerial mail 
carriers, saying that he was especially impressed by it. He 
also pointed out the vulnerability of New York City to attack 
by air, saying that hostile aircraft flying at 20,000 ft. would 
be upon the city before an attempt could be made to drive 
them off. 

An Enterprising Advertiser 

W. Harris Thurston & Co., Inc., of New York, manufac- 
turers of cotton aircraft fabrics, recently did an enterprising 
bit of advertising in connection with the flight of the ZR1 over 
New York. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 12, the day following the flight, there 
appeared in the principal New York newspapers a half-page 
advertisement of this company, showing a seven-column cut 
of the ZR1 and giving the public the information that the 
company had supplied the cotton fabric of which the gas 
cells of the airship were fabricated. 
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are used all 
over the world. 


Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 

i. The World'* Speed Record; The Aerial 

Derby. The Deutsch Cup. 1922. The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup. Coupe Zenith. 1923. etc. 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED 

VARNISHES 

T I TA N IN E 


DOPES 

ENAMELS 


TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

»dd™“re^ioI°o J t«.x nSSSU'^lT AVTATIOwf 225 r°unh*A^T. 



LEARN TO FLY— BE AN AVIATOR; Oar school gives 
you actual air work every fair dav. School opens Mav 15, 
1923. Experienced Army instructors. A small deposit. ' Pay 
ns you leant. Write for enrollment. Coxsnckie School of 
Aviation for Men and Women, West Coxsackie, New York. 

SPORT AIRPLANES $200 to $500. New. Propellers, 
^M™ ,H Smith^irhyf Co!^?03 n Gogpm°ra'dg.,^Houston,^Tex(» 






AVIATION 


September 24, 1923 



RUNNING LIGHTS 

PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN N Y 


LUDINGT0N EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Sport Farm an Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 

Office: 609 Widen., Bid,. Firm, from field of G. S. Ireland 

PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. J. 

A WRITE FOR OUR 

SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 
AIRCRAFT LIMITED 

12» KING ST. EAST TORONTO. CANADA 


AIRCRAFT BARGAINS 

OLl ^cyMndera. set Sa a.50. Curtiss^ motor 15000 

Stinaot*" ANTORI ° AVIATION a ROTOR^SCHOOL 

SIMPLICITY 
"'"‘thT PETREL 

HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

OGDENSBUKG. N. Y. 

MATTHEW B. SELLERS 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 

ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 

GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave. New York 

CAMERAS 

illarsc magazine lor 24 eipolurer ; ant. release cables; all packed 
in fitted wooden bos ; ball price. 

za.7 N A ri S HENRY K - FORT 

PARAGON PROPELLERS 

GOOD AS EVER 

American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 

Baltimore, Maryland 

FIVE-PASSENGER BREGUETS 

Landin Speed*?/* Mui" T OR H L1BER 7Y MOTORS ^ ^ 

CriiL^ler 'Hour; * Hish LIU Wittes ; Duraiuinin 00 Consiruclion 
CD.r-e. a BES7 1 rKNFORMINO SBIf BVBB KNOWN. 

PRICE Saaso. TO $6aso. EXTRA MOTORS AND PARTS 

S S 8 D ACI pUta A,RCRA £ T co ~ 

if used regularly 

this advertising space will 
pay for itself many times over 

write for rates 

ONE DOLLAR 

For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings 
mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with 
safety catch. Clip this ad and mail to us 
with name and address. Pay the postman. 
Wallace Aero Co., Davenport, la. 


AERONAUTICAL PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SALE 

Those desiring photographs of any phase of aviation in 
the United States, airplanes, aeronautical accessories, air 
views, etc. can procure them on request at moderate rates. 

GARDNER-MOFFAT CO., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering 


In two parts — 309 Pages — 146 Illustrations 
B, LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER KLEMIN 



Price, Postpaid, in the United States; $5.00 Net, other Countries, $5.25 Postpaid 


You Need These 
Aeronautical Books 

Airplane Engine Encyclopedia 

by Glenn D. Angle — $7.50 

Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering 

by Lieut. A. Klemin — $5.00 in U. S. 

Aircraft Year Book for 1923 

A.C.C. — $4.25 

Aeronautical Rule Book 

N.A.A. — $2.00 

Who’s Who in Am. Aeronautics 

Gardner, Moffat Co. — $ 1 .00 
Senl post paid upon receipt of check or 
money order 

THE GARDNER, MOFFAT COMPANY, Inc. 

225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Aircraft Magazine 
Files For Sale 

The following list of back numbers of aircraft papers 

information covering the past few years, both in the 
United States and abroad. These copies are in 
unbound form but many have been prepared for 
binding by removing advertising pages. The original 
price of the issues ranges from ten cents to fifty cents. 
PRICE 10 cents each Plus Postage 

200 copies or over 8 cents each ” ” 

Senl parcel post C. O. D. 
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^MARTIN, 
?USJM 


Proof of the Pudding 


New uses and new needs 
for airplanes are becom- 
ing more apparent al- 
most daily. In order to 
keep up with such rapid 
advancement, airplane 
builders must be alert 
and ready with acquired 
ideas and experience to 
meet the new conditions. 

A few months ago the 
Navy was confronted 
with the urgent need of 
an observation plane to 
co-operate with its battle- 
ships in directing gun 
fire. This Company was 
selected to develop such 


is 


mon- 


a plane. The result 
the all -Metal M01 
oplane, of which six have 
already been built and 
which have proven so 
satisfactory in their trials 
that thirty eight addi- 
tional have been ordered 
for regular service with 
fleets. 


our 


Here, again, in execut- 
ing this large order, The 
Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany is demonstrating 
its ability along produc- 
tion lines, as well as its 
proficiency in design and 
development. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

Cleveland 

Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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